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JUST ONE 

By Mary Boyd 
Buffalo, New York 

Dr. Stanton passed a woman on the stairs. He didn't know her; he 
didn't notice her. That she might be an important factor in the case he 
was approaching, never occurred to him. She was just a woman. Hav- 
ing reached this somewhat obvious conclusion, and also the top of the 
stairs, he entered the house. 

Being asked to wait a few minutes in the living-room, he occupied 
himself with a review of the facts of the case. His patient, Miss Wayne, 
capable little nurse that she was, seemed rapidly approaching a nervous 
breakdown. She had asked him to authorize her to give up her position, 
that of graduate superintendent of a society which supplied practical 
nurses. Her duties were to interview the women and to supervise their 
work. The salary was comfortable; the work was not arduous; yet she 
wanted absolutely to drop it. 

The good doctor's reflections were interrupted by the brisk entrance 
of Miss Wayne. Her trim and attractive appearance hardly suggested her 
condition, though there was a strained, harsh note to her low voice and a 
tired look in her blue eyes. She greeted him, then turned at once to the 
important subject, as was her way. 

"I suppose you wonder why I wish to resign." 

The doctor wondered, but hoped the objection to the work might be 
adjusted. 

"The objection is the tragedy of the practical nurse," Miss Wayne 
affirmed somberly, "would you care to hear about it ?" 

"Er — yes." It sounded to Dr. Stanton like the title of a dime novel, 
but he thought it wise to listen. 

"Do you realize that every practical nurse represents a tragedy?" 
questioned Miss Wayne, and without waiting for him to reply continued, 
"They'd all like to do something else, something greater. Most of them 
are middle-aged; too old to learn any trade properly, they turn to prac- 
tical nursing. Nursing! Any one can be a practical nurse, the only re- 
quirement is feminine gender, and perhaps that is why only those who can 
do nothing else, nurse. 

"Those are the people I must work with. Sickness I might cure or 
relieve, but these women I can never hope to help. I can't give them 
education; I can't give them hospital training; nor can I take away the 
handicap of their years or the burden of their dependents, so that they 
may help themselves to get that needed training. I can merely give them 
work, — hard, uncertain, and with no future. 
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"For instance, take the worker that left as you came in. Mrs. Rumbal 
came to me three years ago. She was a big, strong, illiterate woman with 
some years of experience. Her son was being trained for a doctor and 
she expected to be able to give up her work when he graduated. Jim was 
a good boy, but as he was putting himself through school, his mother was 
forced to support herself and her little daughter, Dolly. The latter, who 
grew up without the mother realizing it, was "kept" when her mother was 
on a case, by the landlady. I saw her some time ago. She was a pretty, 
dark-eyed girl. Meanwhile the boy had graduated. Mrs. Rumbal gave 
me his picture and invited me to the exercises, which I did not attend. 
She told me she could now stop working as Jim would take care of her 
and Dolly. But Jim conceived the idea of going over to France for Red 
Cross work. His good mother consented and sent him away with her bless- 
ing. Also, she put off her resignation. I sent her out on cases, and for 
a time she was busy and happy. She regularly got letters from her son, 
and never a patient but heard all about the doctor in France. 

"Then Dolly disappeared. Mrs. Rumbal visited and asked the advice 
of her priest, the head of a detective agency, a spiritualist, and myself. 
None of us could give her much assistance. At last she decided to tell 
her son, from whom she had kept the news. She wrote him that Dolly 
was probably murdered, which was, indeed, the only construction she put 
on the continued absence. Finally Dolly came back. Within the month 
she was dead. Mrs. Rumbal used her savings to give Dolly a wonderful 
funeral. 

"There is such a thing as rock bottom, which I thought Mrs. Rumbal 
in her trouble had reached, but she hadn't. For a time her life kept at 
an even tenor. Her emotions alternated between grief and loneliness for 
Dolly, and pride and loneliness for Jim. Once his letter mentioned an in- 
fected finger. The next letter was written by the chief surgeon. Jim 
had died for France. The poor creature worried about his funeral. I 
assured her he would be buried with honor." 

Here Miss Wayne paused, sighed, and stared straight before her, and 
more to relieve the tension than to hear any new calamities, Dr. Stanton 
asked, "Is that all?" 

"No. To-day she came to tell me that her eyesight is failing. I shan't 
worry over Mrs. Rumbal much longer, but she's just one of my nurses. Do 
you wonder that I'm worn out after four years of dealing with Mrs. 
Rumbals?" 

"I don't," agreed the doctor. "By jingo, I don't. I'll tell you,— how 
about your taking a good long vacation?" 



